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NOTE BY THE PRESENT PUBLISHER 

To preserve antiquity, and for the benefit of children 
of this generation, this little book of rhymes which 
has been long in obscurity, is now republished. The 
most of it was written, probably about seventy-five 
years ago, by Avis C. Rowland of Newport, Rhode 
Island. 

Though it may be one hundred years sings some of 
the incidents occurred, yet they are known to be truth- 
ful and may be made more interesting to children by 
explaining to them how very different many things 
were in that long ago time, when the fastest travelling 
was by the stage coach ; houses were lighted by tallow 
candles and many of the blessings that we enjoy had 
not been discovered or invented. 

Some modern illustrations have been introduced to 
contrast with the ancient cuts of the old edition. 

M. C. W. 




'Rhode Island Tales! pray tell 
Cries many a little tongue, 

'For narrow is her boundary, 
The other states among. 



"like Massachusetts or New-YorV 

She has no city fair, 
Nor is there any mighty work 

Of art or science there." 



IN RHODE ISLAND. 

Take then a map, my little friends, 
And looking on the same. 

Behold the verdant Island, whence 
The state derives its name. 

A lovlier island doth not lay 
Beneath the moon and sun, 

The Indians called it Aquiday, 
And here dwelt many a one. 

Till near two hundred years ag^o, 
Came white men o'er the main, 

And brought of toys, a goodly show 
The natives' land to gain. 



Among the rest, a little band 

This lovely island chose, 
And of the sachem bought the land, 

For cloths, and beads, and hoes. 



-^ •" »» o WJU Hi 

And -stead of Aquiday. decrecc 
Rhode-Island as its name. 



And to this early race succeeds, 
As year roU'd after year, 

The boys and girls, whose nam. 
You find recorded here. 

For all these children, weak or 
Whom good or ill befell. 

With her who wrote their histor 
Doth on that island dwell. 

And thus a reason fair and good 

Its title doth explain; 
And if its aim be understood. 

This book is not in vain. 
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A VISIT IN THE COUNTRY 

Young Thomas rose one morning, 
And from his chamber high, 

Saw, with delight, the sun was bright, 
And beautiful the sky. 

For with his mother and his aunt. 

This day full well he knew, 
For him was planned a pleasant jaunt. 

Across the water blue. 

And soon from head to foot complete, 

This little boy was drest. 
But ytt no breakfast could he eat, 

So full of joy his breast. 

Ere ten o'clock their trunks were pack'd, 

And all were in array. 
Nor yet a piece of cake they lacked. 

To eat upon the way. 
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Oh had you seen the pretty boat 
With mast, and sail, and oar, 

In which the happy party float 
The peaceful billows o'er. 



By pebbly shore and island green, 
Where thick the bushes ^rew, 

Each little girl and boy I ween, 
Had longed to be there too. 
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But soon arrived, they find with joy, 

Their cousin kind had come, 
With greeting fair to meet them there, 

And take them to his home — 

With good brown horse and wagon bright, 

In which was room enough, 
For better far than chaises light. 

Are these when roads are rough. 

The good horse trotted with his load, 

The whip he did not need, 
And o'er the high and rugged road. 

Our travellers bore with speed. 



I cannot tell each charming sight, 
That rose on Thomas' view. 

Nor paint his wonder and delight. 
For all to him was new. 



I 
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Here swam a flock of gabblinj^ gi^sc. 

In waters bright and *till^ 
Xor did the sheep ihtir gambols ceasCt 

About the verdant hill 

The cattle froiu their grassy meal^ 
Rais'd up a bcav>- eye. 

And many a pi> seiit forth its squcaT, 

As roll'd the wagon by. 

And now :he house appear'd in view. 

That they should tarry in. 
And forth the Httle house-dog flew. 

And forth came all their kin. 



And kindly welcome gave each gues 
And full refreshment brought. 

Till evening came, and needful rest 
Each wearv traveller soug:ht 
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THE ENQUIRY 



"Dear mother/' next morning the little boy said, 
"Pray tell me by whom this fine country was 

made; 
At home, in our town, where the houses are thick, 
I know how they make them of timber and brick ; 
I have oft seen the mason and carpenter too, 
With trowel and hammer their labors pursue; 
And the paver lay down the round stone with his 

hand, 
Then fill all the spaces with gravel and sand. 
But not half so fine do his labors appear, 
As doth the fair covering that's every where here 
This beautiful grass with its flowers so sweet — 
Nor do I remember a house in the street 
So high as that tree where the little bird sings, 
Do tell me, dear mother, who made all these 

things?" 



^ i.U\J v 



liic orignt cloud w. 

hold, 
At sunset all spotted with c 
He made all these things, t 

seas, 
The hills and the mountai: 

trees, 
This carpet of grass with i 
The beasts of the wood, anc 
All which thou beholdest in 
Thy Father, thy own Heavei 
And life, health and streng 

thee, 
And hearing and eye-sight i 
If thou art but good in thy | 
He will guard thee and mal 

boy; 
Will lead thee in safety, th 

even 
Take thee to dwell in His I 
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MILKING 

'Twas near the close of the day, yet bright 

The sun shone o'er the hill, 
And pour'd a flood of golden light 

On every object still. 

With hat in hand and reeking brows, 

Did little Thomas come, 
For he had been to bring the cows. 

From distant pasture home. 



Now seated on the gray stone wall, 
Which all the yard surrounds, 

His eye attentive noted all 
That passed within its bounds. 
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With snow-white pail, the dairy's pride. 

Each milker seated low, 
Rested his head against the side 

Of every gentle Cow. 



From Brown, and Pied, and Black, and Red, 

The milk with ease was drawn. 
But Br indie fiercely shook her head. 

And raised her pointed horn. 




<? 
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Away she ran, but boy and man 

Soon overtook and tied her, 
And sturdy Ben, to milk her then, 

Sat closely down beside her. 

"So! so!" they cried, "stand steady now!" 

But all would not avail. 
For with her foot the restless cow. 

Soon overthrew the pail. 

On dirt and sward the milk was pour'd, 

By Brindle's luckless blow, 
And in a pen, they put her then, 

Till she should tamer grow. 



The rest were turn'd (the milking done) 

To feed in grassy field, 
Till summoned by the rising sun. 

Their morning's milk to yield. 



TAUES OP OW TIMES 



THE PIGS 

One morning Thomas stood beside 
Where all the pigs were feeding, 

And much was he amazed to see 
Their utter want of breeding. 

Their breakfast, whether thick or thin, 

Sn greedily they swallow. 
Not only mouth and nose went in. 

But feet and legs must follow. 




They fought and kick'd, and squeal'd and cri'd, 

In long and loud contention, 
As each fat porker push'd aside 

Some pig of less dimension. 

Full many a pail of whey they pour 

Into a trough well hollo w'd, 
And each, when he could eat no more. 

Into a puddle wallow'd. 
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Save one, who slily made his way 
Where a large tub was filling, 

And of sweet buttermilk and whey, 
Long unperceived, kept swilling. 

Till now quite full, he turned around 
To join his muddy brothers, 

But felt so ill that soon he found 
He could not reach the others. 

And as fie cried aloud with pain, 
Upon the green grass lying. 

The people came, and very plain 
They saw the pig was dying. 



For of the buttermilk and whey, 
His skin was full to bursting. 

And there his swelling carcass lay, 
A figure most disgusting! 
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His breath grew shorter till he died, 
And there a grave they made him, 

A v^ry pleasant pond beside, 
Wbere quietly they laid him. 



In Tbomas' eyes came tear-drops big. 
And quick his heart was beating; 

Nor has he yet forgot the pi^ 
That died from over-eating. 
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THE WRENS 

The Wrens, a busy little race, 
When April days were warm, 

To seek a summer's dwelling place, 
Came Hying round the farm. 



And not a former tenant failed, 
His last year's lodge to spy, 

For many a little box was nail'd 
About the buildings high. 



To this a newly wedded pair. 
To take possession came. 

Here sticks, and straws, and moss they broi 

Thdr little nests to form. 
And many an hour the couple wrought, 

To make it snug and warm. 

One from the house beheld them oft, 

And strove the work to aid, 
By I6cks of wool and cotton soft, 

Upon the window laid. 

With joy she saw them bear them hence, 

And to their nest convey. 
And still increasing confidence 

They gathered every day. 
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Their friend, kind hearted, often came 
With many a goodly crumb, 

And knocking on the window frame, 
Would say, "Are Wrens at home?" 

Forth at the sound the little birds 
Would come, and fearless stand, 

To take the bread and snow-white curds 
From her protecting hand. 



They laid their eggs, they hatched their young, 

In peace and safety there, 
And many a grateful song they sung, 

On summer mornings fair. 




NEWPORT FIFTY TEARS AGO 
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THE VISIT CONCLUDED 



The days of the visit went rapidly by, 
And the time for returning to Newport was nigh. 
Yet Thomas was almost astonished to learn 
That a week had elapsed, and 'twas time to return. 
He had been to the wood midst the forest trees 

fine, 
He had seen the tall maple, the oak, and the pine, 
The walnut, with fruit, yet unripe, well supplied, 
And the chestnut, with burs like the porcupine's 

side. 
Here birds for their nests and their young ones 

found room, 
Here dwelt the grey squirrel, with tail like a 

plume, 
In some old hollow tree was his house and his 

young. 
And their little eyes glistened the branches among. 



^6 TAI^ OP OU) TIMES 

And Thomas had been where the bushes were seen 
All loaded with berries, black, scarlet and green. 
The black and the ripe he had gathered, but still 
Hung the rest for the sun-beams to ripen and fill. 
And hundreds of sheep in the pasture at play, 
With their beautiful lambs, he had seen every day ; 
And hens with their chickens, both half-grown 

and small, 
The geese in the water, and calves in the stall. 
And ere he departed, this little boy had 
A kind invitation which made his heart glad, 
Next summer to come, when the weather was 

warm, 
And again spend a week with his friends at the 

farm. 
The morning was fine and the weather was cool. 
When Thomas returned to his books and his 

school, 
And often doth he to his play-mates unfold 
Some part of the story that here hath been told. 
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THE LOST CHILD 

At midnight from the silent street, 
There came a mingled hum, 

Of voices and of passing feet, 
And loudly beaten drum. 

A child was lost, nor could be found 

In alley, street, or lane; 
His friends and father sought around, 

But sought him all in vain. 

Though many a lantern lent its aid, 
And torches beam'd on high. 

In vain the mournful party stray'd, 
Till morning lit the sky. 



Then by the water's side they came. 
And there, Oh ! sad they say, 

All cold and wet his lifeless frame 
Upon the sea-weed lay. 



^viuii^ me water's edge to roam. 
Among the yellow sand. 

And as he sported free from care. 

The slippery rocks around, 
The rising tide surprised him there, 

And overwhelmed and drown'd ! 

They bore him home, a mournful sight i 

And speedily array'd 
His little form in spotless white, 

And in a coffin laid. 

Next came his friends, a mournful band 
To form the funeral throng, 

Where many children hand in hand, 
Went mournfully along. 

In grave-yard green may still be seen 

A monumental stone, 
And letters fair engraven there. 

His name and age make known. 
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THE HISTORY OF A HAPPY CAT 



In eighteen hundred and eighteen, 
In pleasant time of spring. 

The pretty kitten first was seen. 
Whose history I sing. 

And first her pedigree to tell, 
Was bom, I understand, 

Of parents as respectable. 
As any in the land. 



Tib, she was caird, for why ?— 
It was her mother's name — 

And lively was the kitten's eye, 
And active was her frame. 



For spots of grey and yellow shone 
Amid a milky white. 

She quickly learned, both rat and mou; 

To combat or surprise, 
For these abounded in the house 

Where first she op'd her eyes. 

For half a year she tarried here, 

Then hastened to reside 
Anxmg a quiet family, 

W^ose cat had lately died. 

Here play'd she many a youthful trick, 
Wliich gain'd her great applause; 

The rolling ball would follow quick, 
And seixe between her paws. 
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The floating feather she would chase, 

And with a spring attain, 
And not a fly could buzz in peace. 

About the window pane. 

But one mischievous trick of puss, 

I mention to her shame : 
To see the mistress of the house, 

A gentle lady came. 

Tib saw the bonnet of the guest 
Most carefully laid down, 

Then slily crept to take her rest 
Within the satin crown. 



She drew her head, and tail, and ears, 

Into this quiet station. 
And not a single hair appears 

To common observation. 



And laugh to see a sleeping cat. 

So snugly settled there. 



Six years roll'd smoothly like the firs 

Frwn every evil free, 
And many a kitten had she nurs'd. 

The prettiest that might be. 

These to their mother did afford 

Much joy and recreation, 
And each when grown was placed at> 

In proper situation. 

A most unusual sound one night 
Was heard, and Tib therdiy 

Was wakened from her slumbers light, 
It was a baby's crj'. 
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And no such sound had met her cars 

Within that ancient dome, 
In all the many quiet years 

That this had been her home. 

Straight up the stairway did she spring, 

And there beheld the elf, 
A little helpless whining thing, 

No bigger than herself. 

She lov'd him from his earliest day. 
And oft would rub her head 

Against his side in friendly way. 
And sit beside his bed. 



Tib now is old, while little Tom 

Has grown a stately boy, 
Who, since her feeble days have come. 

Doth many an hour employ — 



And gives her meat both lean and fat, 
According to her need. 

She yet may live for years to come, 

Nor will a cruel heart, 
E'er bid her from her ancient home, 

And early friends depart. 

And should a trick unkind be wrought 

By any upon her, 
It shall be told as quick as thought 

By her biographer. 
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THE DEATH OF THE HAPPY CAT 

It now becomes me to relate, 

The time of Tibby's death, , 
In eighteen hundred twenty-eight. 

She drew her latest breath. 



Old age and slow disease conspired, 
This faithful cat to slay, 

And in the garden she expired, 
About the last of May. 



Her's was a happy life indeed, 
So sheltered and secure. 

From all the persecutions freed, 
That many cats endure, 



TALES OP OIJ> TIMES 

The' du]y fed with meat and bread, 

At morn and evening too. 
No man, or youth, or child tn truths 

A better mouser knew. 

The closet door oft stood ajar, 
Each shelf with viands crown'd, 

Yet not the worse, for honest puss, 
Were ere the dishes found. 

If even a cat such praise can gain, 

For honest, faithful deed, 
O how much more should those attain, 

Who think, and speak, and read. 
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JOHN'S QUESTION 



John to his mother softly cri*d, 

"God made us all, I know, 
And sometimes when our friends have died, 

You said, 'God will'd it so/ " 

"He forms us, puts us here on earth, 

Then makes us sick and die, 
Why is it so, this death and birth, 

Dear mother, tell me why?" 



The earth is all the Lord's my dear. 

And every girl and boy, 
He kindly made, and plac'd them here, 

Its beauties to enjoy. 
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He gives them fathers, mothers kind* 
And guards them night and day. 

And bids them all his precepts mind. 
While here on earth they stay. 

If good to evil they prefer, 

And daily seek his grace, 
Death comes but as the messenger, 

To lead them to His face. 

There lovelier than the rainbow bright, 
Their dwelling place will be, 

With angels and with saints in light, 
A glorious company. 



To serve the Lord, from youth to age, 
Thy being hath been given, 

And may thy earthly pilgrimage 
Prepare thy mind for Heaven. 
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LYDIA AND THE RAZOR 

"This box little Lydia can put in its place," 
Said her uncle so feeble and lame, 

So he gave her his razor shut up in its case, 
And bade her take care of the same. 



But Lydia had seen one so polish'd and bright 

In the hand of her uncle displayed. 
And when she was once fairly out of his sight, 
She opened the case, and beheld with delight. 
The beautiful handle and blade. 



She met her young sister, "Dear Abby," she said, 

"This beautiful thing only see ; 
Sit down here directly and hold up your head, 

And ril shave you as nice as can be." 



f 
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Little Abby consented, and straight they begin 
Their dangerous play with delight, 

But oh! the first stroke brought the blood from 
her chin, 
And they both screamed aloud with affright. 



At the sound of their voices their mother appeared, 
And well might such figures amaze her, 

For one little girl was with blood all besmear'd, 
And the other was holding a razor. 
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Now Abby was wash'd, and a plaster they bring, 
For the wound on the face most befitting, 

And Lydia was told what a terrible thing, 
She had been on the point of comniitting. 



Both resolv'd for the future such playthings to 
shun, 

And well they remember'd the warning, 
For I've heard of no mischief that either has done, 

Since that most unfortunate morning. 
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THE LITTLE GIRL TO HER NEEDLE 

My shining needle much I prize, 
Thy taper form and slender size, 

And well I love thee now. 
Though when I first began to sew. 
Before thy proper use I knew» 
And often prick'd my fing;ers through, 

A trial sore wert thou* 



But soon thy motions to control 
In collar, wristband, button hole, 

My ready hand attains. 
And then a pretty case suppli'd. 
With "Hemniing's Royal silver eyed,'' 
All placed in papers side by side. 

Was giv'n me for my pains. 




My needle, when with thee employ 'd, 
How many an hour have I en joy 'd. 

That else had heavy hung: 
For while my fingers guided thee. 
My thoughts have travelled pleasantly 
0>r hill and dale, o'er land and sea. 

And distant friends among. 
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Alone with thee, I often times 
Fill up the hour in singing rhymes, 

And making sounds agree; 
Convenience, comfort, neatness, too. 
My polish'd needle are thy due, 
And dearly will each damsel rue 

Her negligence of thee. 



And not alone in labors li^ht, 

ril speed thee on, my needle bright, 

The helpless oft shall find, 
A little girl can help to form 
Full many a garment stout and warm. 
To shield from winter's wind and storm 

The aged and the blind. 



Note.— 'It is not strange that girls were anxious to excel in 
needlework when there were no sewing machines. 

At the fair of the American National Institute held in New 
York City in the year 1850, it is remembered there was a sewing 
machine on exhibition which attracted much attention, as but 
few people then had ever seen oat. The operator told the crowd 
around him that the coat he was wearing was made on the ma- 
chine, which seemed to them almost incredible. 
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SARAH M — 



I knew a lass, but quite too long 
Was her whole name lo weave in song. 
And lest t change she should condemn* 
We'll only call her Sarah M. — 



Now from her youth, this damsel's mind 
Was most industriously inclin'd. 
No little girl could stitch or hem, 
Or sew a seam like Sarah M. — 



Her father had not wealth to spare. 
For other children claimed his care, 
And little Sarah early learn'd, 
That her own living- must be earn'd. 
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Yet no complaining Sally made, 
That she must work wliile others play'd, 
But set about with right good will, 
The task her fingers should fulfill. 

Though aching head and weary sight, 
Were sometimes hers, her heart was light, 
For equal was her well-earn'd store. 
For food, and clothes, and something more. 

And while she diligently drew. 
Her ready needle through and through. 
She gain'd far more than worldly pelf. 
She learn'd to commune with herself. 



And this communion deep and still, 
Soon led her heart to know its ill. 
And ask her Maker to impart. 
For Jesus' sake, a better heart. 
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Now had she spent in early days, 
Her time in idleness and plays. 
At work repining, sought her joys 
With careless girls and idle boys — 

Her after years had never known^ 

The independence now her own, 

Perhaps the frolic hours had even 

Dispell'd the thoughts which turned to heaven, 



But care and industry are found, 

With heaven, and earth's best blessing crown'd. 

And those who truly value them, 

Should early do like Sarah M. — 
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EDWARD 



The roving eye might vainly seek 

A fairer to behold, 
Than little Edward's rosy cheek, 

When he was eight years old. 

And those who love a merry glance, 
No brighter eye had seen, 

Nor lighter limb to skip a dance 
In meadow or in green. 

But Edward's charms of better kind, 
With more deligrht I praise. 

For sweet and gentle was his mind. 
And pleasant all his ways. 



No angry passions fierce and wild, 
No evil thought or plan. 

Had place in this beloved child. 
Throughout his little span. 
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In health and strength he grew, till came 

His ninth revolving year, 
Then sickness seized his little frame 

And suffering most severe. 

For many a month upon his bed 

His feverish limbs were laid, 
Nor could he raise his aching head 

Without his mother's aid. 

Yet patient lay the little boy, 

And no repining word, 
Or fretful wish for others' joy, 

From Edward's lips was heard. 



Though gentle summer came, and strew'd 

Fresh beauties o'er the earth, 
He went not to the field or wood 

To share his play-mates' mirth. 




A^/^ 
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Though winter, from the frozen north, 
Brought ice and snow along, 

Yet little Edward went not forth 
To join the merry throng. 

The rose departed from his cheek, 
The brightness from his eye; 

And soon his spirit fled to seek 
Its Father in the sky ; 



I 
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Who in his love, from pain and strife, 
Such little ones will take, 

And give them endless light and life 
For our Redeemer's sake. 



His happy spirit went to heaven* 
To join in praising God, 

His body to the earth was given, 
And rests beneath the sod. 




Long will his many friends approve 
His manners sweet and mild, 

And tell his innocence and love 
To many a listening child. 



His mother's heart the sad, the sweet 
Remembrance doth employ. 

And full her trust in heaven to meet 
Her blessed little boy. 
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PARCHED CORN 

One afternoon, the drenching rain 

Came pattering on the window pane, 

And little Thomas had not power 

To reach the school-house through the shower. 

His seat was to the fire-side drawn, 
He brought a basket filled with corn, 
And there commenced the mighty job, 
To part the kernel from the cob. 



Success attended Thomas' pains, 
Down rattled fast the falling grains, 
And in an hour or two he'd shell'd 
Each well dried ear his basket held. 
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Now carefully in shovel spread. 
He parch'd them o'er the embers red. 
And shaken off with motion true, 
Away the bouncing white caps flew. 
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He gathered these with shouts of mirth 
From every corner of the hearth, 
And in his basket clean and tight, 
Deposited both brown and white. 

His aunt, with busy fingers sewing, 
Oft turned to see what Tom was doing; 
And when completed, smiling said, 
*On com like this the Indians fed.' 

The Indians — that delightful word, 
With pleasure Thomas always heard, 
And straight began he to implore. 
For stories often heard before. 



He took his basket, made his seat 
Upon the cushion at her feet. 
And while his eyes with pleasure glisten. 
Began at once to eat and listen. 
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THE WIGWAM 

Th€ Indians who my tale describes 

Have long: since passed away, 
But feeble remnants of the tribes, 
Survive the present day. 

Yet once in free and fearless guise 

They roved this land within, 

With straight black hair, and coal black eyes, 

And copper-colored skin. 



They dwelt in wigwams strange and rude, 
To polished lands unknown ; 
For skins, or straw, on poles of wood, 
Were fashioned like a cone. 
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No pleasant window gave it light, 
No chimney rose to view, 
But a small hole at topmost height, 
The smoke came pouring through. 

A log of wood, or well dried skin, 
Supplied the place of door; 
No chair or table was within, 
And' all' without a floor. 

No whitewashed wall the wigwam graced. 
No mason lent his aid ; 
But stones were in the middle placed, 
Whereon the fire was laid. 



Round this the Indians squatted close. 
When winter storms were wild. 
Squaws were their women, and papoose 
They called each little child. 



And mats and baskets, son and si 
With skillful fingers wrought. 

The females lent their willing aic 
For mats were all their bed, 
Their limbs beside the fire were la 
With skins of beasts o'erspread. 

Instead of glass or pictures hung, 
The wigwam to adorn, 
Dried fish about the walls were stn 
And ears of Indian com. 

A bow and arrows fashioned neat, 
His venison to procure, 
With fishing tackle, made complete 
An Indian's furniture. 
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WAMPUM 

Pray would you ken, how Indian men 
Contrived to manage trading, 

When not a cent was ever spent, 
And not a dollar paid in. 

Of notes or change, this people strange 

Had not the smallest notion, 
But bought and sold, instead of gold, 

With shells from out the ocean. 

But not each kind which they might find, 
Increased their stock of riches; 

They wrought with art a little part 
Of one peculiar species. 



This shell they sought, this part they wrought 

In beads fair, round and shining, 
Which wampum named, were priz'd and fam*d 

Through all the lands adjoining. 
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Some beads were made of pearly shade. 

For chieftain's decoration; 
Some black as jet, were valued yet 

In higher estimation. 

The Sachem felt from wampum belt, 
All honor, pride and pleasure. 

That e'er did knight from baldric bright, 
Or merchant from his treasure. 

When chiefs desire the council fire. 

For purpose high convening, 
The wampum strings each warrior brings, 

Have here peculiar meaning. 

These varied cords, like written words, 
Record the chiefs' proceedings, 

Like parchment roll, or printed scroll, 
Laid up for after reading. 

You well may call these Indians all, 

A people strange and funny. 
Since beads they took for record book, 

And ornaments and monev. 
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THE FUNERAL 

When cold in death the Indian lay, 
From sharp disease or slow decay, 
The attending friends around him crowd, 
And raise their lamentations loud. 

No winding sheet of spotless hue, 
Around his stiffened limbs they drew, 
Nor e'en do they with mournful care, 
A coffin for his form prepare. 

Arrayed in all his choicest things. 
His furs, his plume, his wampum strings, 
On skin of deer, or household mat, 
They place him as in life he sat, 



And thus address the senseless clay : 
"My brother, wilt thou go away? 
"Why leave our fields and forests fair, 
"To wander in the trackless air? 



GO 
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*Thy hands were strong and keen thine eyes, 
"Thy foot was fleet, thy words were wise; 
*'Tn peace or war, in grief or mirth, 
"Well mourn thy absence from the earth. 

"Thy bow we place beside thy hand, 
"To aid thee in the Spirits' land, 
"And fur, and plume, and wampum bead, 
"On thy long journey wilt thou need.'* 

Thus they the silent corpse address, 
In words of woe and tenderness, 
Then raise a wild and mournful yell, 
To bid the dead a last farewell. 



The corpse then wrapped in mat and skin, 
They place a shallow grave within. 
And earth and stones o*er this they raise. 
To mark the spot in after days. 
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INDIAN CORN 



Who views with scorn our Indian corn, 
When filled with milky juice; 

Who has not known, when fully grown, 
Its excellence and use. 

This chief of vegetable food, 
The Indian's wants supplied, 

And dressed in many a fashion rude, 
Was eaten green and dried. 

The women first prepared the soil. 
In which the corn must grow. 

And heavy must have been the toil, 
With clam-shell for a hoc. 



The chiefs and warriors held in scorn 

The labors on the land. 
And hunters thought that raising cor.i, 

Was fit for woman's hand. 



And then prepare their dishes rare, 
For sannup'^ and papoose.f 

Full many a name uncouth and ban 

These preparations own, 
When boird with beans 'twas succOi 

Nausamp, when boil'd alone. 

Nokekick, or nocake, dried and par 

And into powder beat ; 
Full many a mile the Indians march 

With only this to eat. 

When came our pilgrim fathers fo 
This grain they ne'er had seen, 

But from the Indians learned its \^ 
And uses, dried and green. 

Now not a child of six years old, 
In fair New England born, 

Has need, by word or sign, be told, 
The use of Indian corn. 
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THE BABY 

A babe is in the Indian's hut, 

A babe but lately born, 
And yet the dwelling is not shut, 

At noon, or night, or morn. 
But heat and cold, and light and air. 
The little stranger learns to bear. 

And daily in the stream or flood 
The tender child is bathed, 

And daily to a piece of wood. 
With bandage closely swathed ; 

That spreading joint, or crooked limb. 

May not deform and trouble him. 



And when the mother goes abroad, 

And bears her infant young, 
Still fastened to this piece of board, 

Upon her back 'tis hung; 
Through summer's heat and winter's snow. 
For many a mile they travel so. 




The wind a lulling music made, 

And rock'd it merrily ; 
Hard by, her work the mother plied, 
And listened when it waked or cried. 



She made no garment thick or thin, 

Its person to array; 
No cap was tied beneath its chin, 

Eedeck'd with ribbons gay, 
And not a single frill of lace, 
Was round the Indian baby's face. 



And yet it eat, and drank and slept, 
And grew as fast and strong, 

As if in splendid chamber kept, 
By servants tended long. 

Perhaps the little Indian, too, 

_As mincMtil nf it» t«ii**n*a «*•«» 
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For as we read, of lash or thong 
But little use was made, 

And yet the aged, by the young, 
Were reverenced and obeyed ; 

And in this day 'twere not amiss, 

For all to heed and copy this. 



THE CANOE 



To the forest fine, where the oal 
With spreading branches grev 

In days of old, came the Indian 
Who wanted a canoe. 

When his practised eyes, a tree ■ 
Of proper size and strength, 

With ready blow he lays it low, 
And hews to proper length. 

All this is done with axe of ston 
And ami of labor stout ; 

But 'twill now require the aid of 
Th€ trunk to hollow out. 
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With careful hands the glowing brands 

On the russet bark are laid, 
And watched and turned, till the core is burn'd, 

And the needful hollow made. 

His boat thus made, from the forest's shade 

The Indian bears with pride, 
And with paddle good of oaken wood, 

Impels it o'er the tide. 

Unlike indeed, in form and speed, 

Was the Indian's poor canoe. 
To the pinnace gay, which now each bay 

And harbor brings to view. 



And every lad may well be glad 

As he sails in vessel trim, 
That this early day hath passed away. 

And a better risen for him. 
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THE HUNTER 

The Indian hunter rose at morn, 
His food was scant, his venison gone, 
And he must hunt perchance all day, 
E*er he his hunger can allay. 



His bow the hunter closely eyes, 
Its string of twisted sinews tries ; 
Since steel or iron he had none. 
His arrow heads were sharpened stone. 
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With these equipped, and round him tied 
His garments of the dun deer's hide, 
He from his wigwam's opening came, 
With steps erect and sturdy frame. 

True to his purpose, all the day 
He ranged the forest for his prey, 
Nor sought alone the antler'd deer 
And tender fawn to make him cheer. 

The hunter knew how sweet and fresh. 
Was rabbit's and was squirrel's flesh ; 
Nor lightly was esteemed by him. 
The woodchuck and the weasel's limb. 

The sun was in the western sky. 
His children with impatient eye. 
Had long looked out, in hopes to greet 
The hunter's home returning feet. 



TO 
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His form is seen, and shout and whoop 
Come loudly from the merry troop, 
For meat beside, he seldom fails 
To bring them fox and squirrel's tails. 

Now nearer come, his gfladsome squaw 

A fresh supply of venison saw ; 
For one fine deer, with smaller game, 
The victims of the chase became. 

Now placed within the wigwam's bounds, 
The impatient group the food surrounds, 
And the brisk wife prepares to dress, 
In fashion rude her evening mess. 



You who would learn the way they took. 
With neither pot nor pan to cook. 
May read the next-ensuing verses. 
Which Indian cookery rehearses. 
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COOKERY 

No little girl or boy hath guessed 

The process or the art, 
By which the early Indians dress*d 

And cut their meat apart ; 
Since neither knife, nor spoon, nor fork, 
Had they to aid them in their work. 

A piece of flint or sharpened shell. 

The place of knife supplied. 
And answered every purpose well. 

To free it from the hide, 
To clear the entrails, scrape the hair. 
And make the carcass clean and fair. 



Then in the earth a pit was made, 
To hold the fish or game. 

With stones at side and bottom laid, 
An oven soon became: 

No better did their wants require 

And here they lighted up a fire. 
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From this when gained sufiftcient heat. 
The glowing coals were dug, 

And here deposited the meat, 
With leaves encompass'd snug; 

With heated stones 'twas covered up» 

Till time to breakfast, dine, or sup. 



But how without a pot to boil, 

Must puzzle Indian wit; 
A stone they sought, and mighty toil 

A hollow made in it, 
And water got its warmth alone 
From heated pebbles in it thrown. 



And other pebbles burning hot, 
Kept up the boiling heat, 

Within this strangely fashioned pot, 
And here they cooked their meat ; 

Not over nice, for Indian eye 

Beheld not dainty cookery. 
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And fish well broiled on embers red, 

The Indians often saw, 
And shell-fish from their rocky bed. 

Were eaten roast and raw : 
Yet poor the viands Indians prized 
Would seem to people civlized. 




THE WARRIOf 

The war council ended, some sj 
Bade all his brave warriors be n 
Some neighboring tribe had his 
Their wigwams had plunden 
destroyed. 
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Then up rose each warrior, his tomahawk tried, 
His bow and his arrows most carefully eyed. 
And soon to the gathering came in a fierce throng, 
To join in the war dance and sing the war song. 

The song and the dance, how unlike was the tune 
And the motion, to that of the hall and saloon ; 
They sung in wild screams how their foes they'd 

engage, 
And the dance was but gestures of fury and rage. 



And then with her paint an old woman came in. 
To daub every warrior from forehead to chin. 
They imagined their foemen would view them 

with dread, 
When each was made hideous with black, white 

and red. 
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These colors the matron at random disposes. 

On cheeks and on foreheads, on eyelids and noses, 

Their hair long and lank in a close knot she 

gathers, 
And sticks in the centre a bunch of gay feathers, 

A small stock of corn which the women must 

parch, 
Is all the provision they make for their march ; 
And with little farewell to wife, parent or 

daughter, 
The war-party goes on its errand of slaughter. 



I follow them not where the battle arose, 
I tell not of scalped or of tomahawk'd foes : 
The deeds of their arms are too sad for my story, 
For war they caird pleasure, and cruelty glory. 
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LITTLE ELLEN 

"I do not like this frock of mine/' 
Said little Ellen to her mother ; 

"The girls at school are dress'd so fine, 
I wish you would get me another. 

"And will you get one very gay, 
And a new bonnet trim'd with lace. 

That I may look as smart as they, 
Nor be ashamed to show my face!" 

Her mother answered her, "My dear 
Your clothes. Fm sure, are very good. 

Nor would I wish you to appear 
So fine and gaudy if you could. 



"But if you'll love your studies, child, 
ril buy you many pretty books ; 

And be good-natur'd, kind and mild, 

And all your friends will like your looks." 



THE FARM 

We love the town in wintry weather, 
Where houses are all close logether, 
When not a single leaf of green, 
Is in the fields or gardens seen ; 
But when summer comes so warm, 
What so pleasant as a Farm, 
O how children love to play, 
Where the men are raking hay ; 
Now with baskets see them go, 
Where the grapes or berries grow. 
In the orchard next you*ll see 
Them picking fruit from tree to tree. 
What lovely apples, pears and plums, 
Hang on the trees when autumn comi 
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MY GRANDMOTHER 

Little friends who yet have left 
Grandmothers whom age endears ; 

Little friends who are bereft . 
Of this joy of early years, 

Unto me your ears incline, 

While I fondly tell of mine. 

Memory yet delights to view. 
Hours of infantine delight, 

When her high-heeled velvet shoe. 
With its silver buckle bright. 

Gave her grandchild greater joy, 

Than the most expensive toy. 



Half my joy cannot be told, 

When from pockets deep and wide, 
Treasures new and treasures old, 

Lay commingled side by side. 
All my admiration won, 
E'en her worsted pin cushion. 



Soon I noticed that her eye 

Sent her fondest glance i 

None like her had healing s 

When her little girl was ill. 

Then her cap of cambric fin 
Covered locks as white as 

These my fingers oft would 1 
While her neck they com 

Every golden bead to tell, 

Though I knew their numbe 

Others painted for my choic* 
Good and evil deed and th 

But my own grandmother's 
To my heart their lessons 

For that heart had confidenc' 

In her wisdom, love, and sei 
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I have seen since I was young, 
Many a year of care and strife; 

But the precepts of her tongue, 
And the lessons of her life, 

Still have power my feet to stay, 

From a tempting evil way. 



Since the time that she was born, 
More than eighty years had passed, 

Like a shock of ripen'd com, 
To the grave she sunk at last, 

And we humbly trust found rest. 

With the spirits of the blest. 



TWILIGHT 



'Tis twilight when the glorio 
Has left his place on high, 

When evening shades have ji 
To steal along the sky. 

The swallow leaves the field 
The busy bee the flower, 

And busier man is glad to si 
The quiet of the hour. 

Tho* small in size, the crick< 
His voice so shrill and strc 

And many a frog from pond 
Sends forth its croaking s 
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Tis now the time when children dear 
May rest their wearied limbs, 

And as the time for bed draws near, 
Repeat their evening- hymns. 

Too dark to read, if now should fail 

Their little stock of verse, 
May listen to some pleasant tale, 

Which others can rehearse. 

For one dear boy, who loved the power 

Of twilight's quiet time, 
A friend beloved, in leisure hour 

Composed this book of rhyme. 



For at the close of every day. 
Did Thomas seek this friend. 

To ask for some amusing lay, 
Which she had heard or penn'd. 
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If good and gentle was the boy, 

Her arms she round him threw, 
And from her memory drew with joy, 
Her stories old and new. 

But if departing from the right, 
His deeds had been amiss, 

No twilight tale had he that night. 
Or pleasant parting kiss. 

And here behold in fair array, 

A part of this her work, 
Printed and sold by Mahlon Day, 

Who lives in famed New-York. 



In Pearl-street stands his handsome store. 

The number we affix, 
In figures marked above the door, 

Three hundred seventy-six. 
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THE INDIAN AND THE PLANTER 



By the door of his house a planter stood, 

In fair Virginia's clime, 
When the setting sun had tinged the wood 

With its golden hue sublime. 

The lands of this planter were broadly spread, 

He lacked not gold or gear, 
And his house had plenty of meat and bread 

To make them goodly cheer. 



An Indian came from the forest deep, 
A hunter in weary plight. 

Who in humble accents asked to sleep 
'Neath the planter's roof that night. 
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To the Indian's need he took no heed. 

But forbade his longer stay : 
*Then give me," he said* "but a crust of bread, 

"And ril travel on my way." 

In wrath the planter this denied, 

Forgetting the golden rule; 
"Then give me, for mercy's sake," he cried, 

"A cup of water cool. 

"All day I have traveled o'er fen and bog, 
"In chase of the bounding deer;" 

"Away," cried the planter, "you Indian dog, 
"For you shall have nothing here." 



The Indian turned to his distant home, 
Though hungry and travel sore, 

And the planter enter'd his goodly dome, 
Nor thought of the Indian more. 
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When the leaves were sere, to chase the deer, 

This self same planter went, 
And bewildered stood, in a dismal wood. 

When the day was fully spent. 

He had lost his way in the chase that day, 

And in vain to find it tried, 
When a glimmering light fell on his sight, 

From a wigwam close beside. 

He thither ran, and a savage man 

Received him as a guest ; 
He brought him cheer, the flesh of deer. 

And gave him of the best. 



Then kindly spread for the white man's bed, 

His softest skins beside, 
And at break of day, through the forest way, 

Went forth to be his guide. 
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At the forest's verge, did the planter urge, 

His service to have paid. 
But the savage bold refused his gold, 

And thus to the white man said : 

"I came of late to the white man's gate, 

"And weary and faint was I, 
"Yet neither meat, nor water sweet, 

"Did the Indian's wants supply. 



"Again should he come to the white man's home, 

"My service let him pay, 
"Nor say again to the fainting man, 

"You 'Indian dog, away!' " 
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THE ACCIDENT 



"The Steam-boat has come, so let us be off," 

Said Robert to some idle boys. 
**We will see all the passengers land on the wharf, 

And hear all the clatter and noise." 
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Away they all ran, with Bob at their head, 

Whom his parents thought safe in the school; 

Oh ! how 't would have grievM them to know that 
instead. 

He was idling and playing the fool 



So speedily over the Steam-boat he went, 

He tri'd every passage and stair. 
Through this room and that room his footsteps 
he bent, 

For nobody knew he was there. 



And when the machinery came in his view 
Of this thing and that thing he feels 

And thought not of danger, for Tittle he knew 
The terrible power of the wheels. 
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But as he was turning from what he had seen, 
To view something else that was near, 

His foot was caught fast in the dreadful machine, 
As it rolled in its rapid career. 



He screamed till they heard him and stopped the 
great wheel. 

Then up to the deck he was borne, 
But sad to relate, from his toe to his heel 

Was dreadfully mangled and torn. 



The poor little fellow was put in the chair, 
And conveyed to his own father's door ; 

A surgeon was sent for, who dress'd it with care, 
But the blood ran in streams to the floor. 
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Long he lay on his bed, where he sufFer'd so mitch. 

That his folly he deeply deplores. 
And through all his life must he walk with a 
crutch, 

With which he just hobbles out doors. 

Little boys, have a care, and keep close to your 
homes 

Nor pleasures forbidden pursue, 
Not only yourselves, but when punishment comes, 

All who love you must suflFer with you. 



Little boys, have a care, 'tis our Father in Heaven, 
Who has blessM us with life and with limb, 

And to carelessly trifle with what he hath given, 
Is surely displeasing to him. 



mm 
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A LITTLE BOY WHO BROKE HIS ARM 



A little happy boy, one day, 
Jump'd up into a chair to play, 

Not thinking any harm; 
When, O how sad ! I grieve to tell, 
Down came the chair, and William fell 

And broke his little arm. 



Poor little fellow, how he cried. 
His mother grieved, and all beside 

Who heard what had been done : 
A tedious time he had to wait, 
Until the doctor set it straight, 

And put the splinters on. 
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His mother held him all the while, 
And pleased was she to see him smile, 

When all the pain was o*er, 
When on his bed he sweetly slept, 
Twas then she sat her down and wept, 

Till she could weep no more. 



He snffer'd much before 'twas set, 

But still he did not scream and fret, 

As many would have done : 
All lov*d him more than words can tell, 
Because he did behave so well. 

W^ith such a broken bone. 



His father, aunts, and cousins too, 
All brought him sweetmeats not a few, 

He was so good a child : 
Then little children don't you see. 
How happy *tis for one to he 

So gentle, and so mild. 
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•A HAPPY NEW YEAR' 



From Maine to Georgia, children dear, 
I wish you all a happy year ! 
The most industrious, it is true. 
Will always be the happiest too — 
If little fingers fast will fly, 
There'll be no time to fret and sigh ; 
And if the head have full employ, 
The heart will always dance with joy. 
If good and active, children dear, 
You're sure to have a happy year. 
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THE CHIMNEY SWEEP 



What poor little urchin is that in the street, 
With sooty clothes tatter'd and torn? 

An old cap on his head, but no shoes on his feet, 
O surely he looks most forlorn ! 

O why don't his mother take off his old clothes, 
And wash him and dress him up neat? 

He scares all the children wherever he goes, 
A screaming so loud in the street. 
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don't be afraid of the poor little boy, 
Because he is ragged and black; 

1 dare say his mother beholds him with joy. 
And calls him her poor little Jade. 

He's obliged to sweep chimneys to earn her some 
bread, 

Because she is feeble and poor, 
With the money he earns all the children are fed, 

Then Jack's a good boy I am sure. 

And he has no father, he died long ago. 

When Jack was a very small boy: 
O then do not wonder to see him look so, 

And have not a better employ. 

And boys should not call him a dunce and a fool. 
Because the poor Sweep-O could not go to 
school. 



Note. — ^Little colored boys in cities used to find employment 
sweeping out chimneys. They went a1x)ut the streets with their 
brushes calling out "Sweep-O, Sweep-O," much the same as 
newsboys now call out their papers. 
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POOR LITTLE WILLY 

For those who have fathers and mothers to feel» 
A grief in their follies, a joy in their weal, 
But sometimes forget the obedience their due, 
This story is written as sad as 'tis true. 

A kind hearted Lady, a friend to the poor, 
One bitter cold morning beheld at her door, 
A poor little fellow, his jacket was thin, 
And the rags called his trowsers scarce covered 
his skin. 



She spoke to the child in a compassionate tone, 
And found he subsisted by begging alone, 
He early was forced for his living to strive, 
For of years he yet wanted some months to be 
five. 
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Yet bright and intelligent Willy appeared, 
Surpassing far many more tenderly rear'd ; 
His father, a soldier, was gone from the state, 
And three little children were left with his mate. 



This mother of Willy's, the neighbors all thought, 
Spent a good* deal more money in gin than she 

ought. 
While he and his sister asked victuals and wood, 
The poor little baby made out as it could. 



When marked by the blows which her anger in- 
spired, 
Thus Willy excused her to all that inquired : 
Mother said I was saucy, and missing the place 
Where her hand meant to strike me, it fell on my 
face. 
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His kind benefactress did all that she could. 

She fed him, she clothed him, advised him for 

good, 
He must beg for his mother a^ long as 'tis cool, 
But when the spring conies she will send him to 

school 



But you who have fathers and mothers to feel, 
A grief in your follies, and joy in your weal, 
Remember, I pray you, how much is their due. 
Lest poor little Will should be better than you. 
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THE WIDOW OF ZAREPHATH 

No rains had descended, the fountains were dry, 

The streamlets no water afford ; 
No clouds thick and heavy bespoke a supply, 
When a voice to Elijah descends from on high, 

And spoke the commands of the Lord. 

Arise, O Elijah! to Zion repair, 

Awhile in Zarephath remain ; 
A poor widow woman will welcome thee there. 
To thee of her little a portion will spare, 

And with food and with water sustain. 



The Prophet arose at the heav'nly desire. 

His steps to Zarephath he bound. 
When lo! the poor widow in humble attire, 
And busied with gathering sticks for her fire. 
At the gates of the city he found. 
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He said, "I have travell'd a wearisome way, 

"From Cherith today I have hied; 
"I have passed by no fountain my thirst to allay, 
"Then fetch me a draught of cold water I pray, 
"Lest I perish with thirst at thy side." 

She turned, when again to the woman he spoke, 

"A stranger am I in the land, 
"And since in compassion my thirst thou wilt 

slake, 
"Remember I also am hungered, and take 

"A morsel of bread in thy hand." 



She answered, "as liveth thy Maker and Lord, 

"No bread for thy hunger have I ; 
"Of oil but a little my cruise can afford, 
"But an handful of meal in my barrel is stor*d, 
"And from none can I ask a supply. 
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"For fuel to dress this small portion to day, 

"To the gates of the city I hie, 
"And now with these sticks I return on my way, 
"That my son and myself may our hunger allay, 

"Then calmly resign us to die." 



Then answer'd Elijah, "as thou hast begun, 

"Go on till thy home shall appear ; 
"Make cakes of thy meal, and first bake for 

me one, 
"Then after another for thee and thy son, 

"And your hunger allay without fear. 



"For thus saith thy Maker, the meal shall not 
waste, 
"And the oil in the cruise shall not fail, 
"But thou and thy household his bounty shall 

taste, 
"Till the day when his wrath and his anger is 
past, 
"And showers of plenty prevail." 
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No need had Elijah the words to repeat. 

To the house of the widow he went ; 
Many days he sojourned in the quiet retreat, 
And she, and her son. and the prophet did eat. 
And the oil and the mea! were not spent* 



Yet more would you hear how this widow was 
bless'd, 

How her son from the dead was restored, 
Go turn to the book where the tale is expressed, 

Of Elijah, belov'd of the Lord. 
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THE LITTLE COUSINS 



What little smiling boys are those, 
Which hand in hand we see, 

They are two brothers, I suppose; 
How pleased they seem to be I 

No, but those little happy boys, 

Are cousins to each other. 
Though none could love more than they, 

A sister or a brother. 



And Robert and his Cousin play, 

So prettily together; 
Their friends delight to take them out. 

To walk in pleasant weather. 
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And when the steam-boat's coming in, 

Tis grand-papa*s delight, 
To take the children to the shore, 

To see the pretty sight. 
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TO MY INFANT NEPHEW 

Is this new life so sweet to thee, my little baby boy, 
That thus thy minutes seem to be a constant course 

of joy? 
I gaze upon thy laughing face, I hear thy joyous tone. 
Till the glad feeling of thy heart, oft passes to my own. 

No titled infant for whose brow, a coronet shines fair, 
Is blest with better health than thou, or nursed with 

tenderer care; 
And be it prince or peasant's child, the station high 

or low, 
These blessings are the only ones its earliest days can 
know. 



I would not damp thy present joy with tales of future 

care. 
Nor paint the ills of life, dear boy, which thou must 

feel and bear : 
The early dew, is fair to view, although it vanish soon, 
And lovely is the morning flower, that withers when 

*tis noon. 
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Thy heavenly Father, by whose will a living soul is 

thine. 
By his good spirit visits still, this heritage divine, 
And children who in innocence the path of life have 

trod, 
Hear often in their tender minds, the in-dwelling of 

God. 

As reason dawns, as mind expands, in childhood's 

opening day, 
Thou oft will hear his high commands, to shun the 

evil way : 
And every evil thought resigned to this divine control 
Will bring a sweetness to thy mind, a blessing to 

thy soul. 



Dear as thy welfare is to me, I cannot frame a thought, 
I cannot breathe a wish for thee, with happiness more 

fraught. 
Than that this heavenly Friend may prove the ruler 

of thy way, 
And thy young heart incline to love, to hearken, and 

obey. 
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PROFESSIONS 

How dearly I love, how indulgent you are ! 

Little William one morning said to his mamma; 

If I had but money, whatever you need, 

Were it hundreds or thousands, Fd give you with 
speed. 

I would get you a house all surrounded with green 
And a garden, the prettiest that ever was seen; 
I would buy you a beautiful carriage besides. 
And two prancing horses to take you to ride. 



His mother said kindly, your love must be shown 
By obedience at present, I'd much rather own 
A dear little fellow who minds my commands, 
Than carriage, or horses, or houses, or lands. 
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William wondered, but merrily went to his play. 
And nothing occnrr'd to the close of the day* 
Shut the door little boy, said his mother at night, 
Yet off went the youngster, unheeding her quite. 

Come pick up my needle and thread case my son ; 
Directly, mamma, when this wagon is done. 
When that was completed he moved not a jot, 
Hib mother's desires were entirely forgot. 

When absent a moment, she left a command, 
That William by all means should keep from the 

stand. 
She feared with the candles her work might be 

burned, 
Or by his quick motions the whole overturned. 



His wagon was loaded, himself was the horse, 
For a while he reinember'd the stand in his course 
But forgetting at length in his rapid career, 
His mother's injunction, approached it too near. 
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He stumbled and fell, but alas ! in his fall, 
He overturned work-table, candles and all. 

When back came his mother, her muslin was 

spoird, 
The candles were broken, the carpet was soiled. 
She looked much astonished, yet nothing she said, 
But took weeping William directly to bed. 

By the side of his pillow some moments she staid, 
And finding him penitent, did not upbraid, 
But patiently showed him how contrary quite. 
His professions at morning and practice at night. 



And after, when feeling his parents were dear. 
He strove by obedience to make it appear ; 
And always the maxim most carefully heeds, 
Professions are nothing till proved by our deeds. 




SUMMER 

In Summer when the sun shines warm. 
And we forget the winter's storm. 
How pleasant 'tis to walk without, 
While flowers are blooming all about. 
The wind is mild, the air is sweet. 
The grass is green beneath our feet. 
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WINTER 



In Winter when snow blows about, 
We do not love to wander out ; 
But choose within the house to stay, 
Where we can work, or read, or play, 
While sitting by the fire-side warm, 
We listen to the howling storm. 
Then children sheltered from the street, 
With clothing warm, and food to eat, 
Should never cry, be cross, or fret. 
And tease for what they cannot get. 
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HAPLESS HENRY 



One morning over hill and plain. 

The sunbeams brightly fell, 
And loudly from the steepled fane, 
Rung out the Sabbath bell. 

And they who loved the day of rest, 
Went forth with one accord ; 

Each in the way he deem'd the best, 
To wait upon the Lord. 



But not with these in lane or street, 
Was Henry seen that day ; 

He had not learn'd to turn his feet 
To wisdom's pleasant way. 
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And he with boys of evil make, 
Had planned the woods to rove, 

And every tree for nuts to shake, 
Throughout the walnut grove. 

With basket o'er his shoulders thrown, 
With garments soiled' and torn. 

Young Henry saunter'd from the town, 
This pleasant Sabbath morn. 

His widow'd mother, ill and poor, 
Had taught him better things; 

And thus to see him leave the door, 
Her heart with sorrow wrings. 



She strove the holy book to heed, 
Which spread before her lay; 

But often while she tried to read, 
Her thoughts were far away. 
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The sun his parting radiance shed. 
Each hour increased her care, 

When stranger's steps with heavy tread, 
Came up her narrow stair. 

And in their arms her son they bore. 

Insensible and pale, 
While many a stain of crimson gore. 

Revealed the hapless tale. 

The day he'd spent amid the wood, 

In merriment and g"lee, 
And near its close triumphant stood, 

Upon a lofty tree, 



The bough, the very topmost bough. 

Beneath his weight gave way, 
And senseless on the rocks below, 

The unhappy Henry lay. 
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With mangled flesh and laboring breath, 

And sadly fractured limb, 
For many a week he lay, till death 

A mercy seemed to him. 



Yet ere its bonds the spirit burst, 
Deep penitence was given, 

And thus for Jesus' sake, we trust. 
Acceptance found in heaven. 
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HANNAH 



A damsd, ( it must be confessed 

'Twas many years ago, ) 
Had used be very plainly dressed, 

Nor ribbon, lace, or bow, 
Erc'd been thought needful to adorn 
Young Hannah's cap of snowy lawn. 



Of those the world hath Quakers named 

The damsel's parents were. 
And Hannah never was ashamed 

Of her profession fair ; 
Yet sometimes in her bosom rose, 
A passing wish for finer clothes. 
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A ribbon worn by neighboring miss, 
Had caught her youthful eye, 

Aid much she longed for one like this, 
About her cap to tie; 

And felt at htigfii resolved to be, 

At the next visit, fine as she. 

'Twas bought, an invitation too. 

Received without delay, 
And Hannah to her puipose true. 

Put on her best array; 
And round her cap, with ready hand. 
Arranged the glossy silken band. 



She took her seat among the rest. 

But soon the conscious maid, 
Thought a strange smile, but ill suppressed* 

On every visage play'd ; 
And hand to head she oft applied. 
To feel if all were safely tied. 
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Unto the distant mirror then. 
Full many a glance was thrown, 

Till can.e the thought, how strange and vain 
My friends will think me grown. 

And with this thought a crimson glow 

Came mantling o'er her cheek and brow. 

Hannah was famed above the rest 

In hours of social glee, 
For pleasant tale, and harmless jest, 

And lively repartee; 
But now unwonted decoration. 
Took all her thoughts from conversation. 



And one remarked her absent look. 

And eye that wandered still. 
Another kinder interest took. 

And asked if she were ill, 
Till vexed by all she sees and hears, 
The maid could scarce refrain from tears. 
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At home, with readier hand she drew 
The ribbon from her head, 

Each wish for novel fashion, too, 
Had from her bosom fled ; 

Nor from that day was Hannah deck'd 

Wkh aught unfitting for her sect. 



When age had made her visage pale, 
And furrowed deep her brow, 

Her children's children heard the tale 
Far better told than now, 

And each young heart this moral traced, 

Nothing is beautiful, misplaced. 
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THE APRON STRINGS 

When Mary Ann was ten years old, 

So hardy she had grown, 
That though the nights were long and cold. 

The damsel slept alone. 



Save when her grandmother was there, 
Who dwelt some miles away, 

And when the roads were rough, to share 
Her grand-child's bed would stay. 
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Her failing strength, both shaking head 
And trembling hand betrayed, 

And grandma often went to bed 
Before the little maid. 

For Mary Ann till eight would sit. 

Beside the candle's beam, 
And many a winter's stocking knit. 

And sewed full many a seam. 

The dame one night had gone to bed. 
And eight o'clock had pass'd. 

When Mary Ann wound up her thread. 
And stuck her needle fast. 



She went up stairs with footsteps fleet. 
And placed the candle nigh, 

And grandma from her slumbers sweet, 
Was not awaked thereby. 
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Her night cap on her brow she brings, 
Puts off her creaking shoes, 

But knotted were her apron strings^ 
Beyond her power to loose. 

As she to break them oft essayed, 
(No scissors were in view,) 

The foolish thought came o'er the maid. 
That she could burn them through. 

So to the candle's blaze she brings 
The knotted tape with speed, 

Then seized the parted burning strings, 
To put them out with heed. 



Then laid her down, and deep repose 

O'ercame her senses quite; 
Such sleep as guileless childhood knows, 

Was Mary Ann's that night. 
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But ere the warning clock had spoke, 
With twelve repeated sounds, 

Grandmother woke, and stifling smoke 
And smell of fire surrounds. 

She waked the child, she sought the stair. 
She called each inmates name; 

The opened door l^t in the air, 
And fiercely rose the flame. 

Up came the frighted household band. 

And pails of water threw, 
But scarce, though laboured every hand, 

Could they the fire subdue. 



This done at length, the chamber shew'd 

A mass of mud and cinder, 
For many a garment stout and good. 

Was that night burnt to tinder. 
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Poor Mary's apron, frock and all, 

Had helped the fire to feed, 
And woefully did she recall 

Her own incautious deed. 

And had she slept that night alone, 

Her usual situation^ 
The pangs of death she sure had knowHi 

By fire or suffocation. 

The lesson Mary ne'er forgot, 

While she on earth existed, 
And never after burned a knot, 

However it might be twisted. 



Grandmother lived to go abroad, 
And make this full relation, 

And telling, humbly thanked the Lord 
For Mary's preservation. 
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GOOD HEARTED NANCY 



Who is this that we so often do see, 
With so many children surrounded, 

And when she can make for them candy and cake, 
Her pleasure is almost unbounded. 
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O Robert can tell, for she loves him so well. 

And sends for him many a day ; 
*Tis Nancy* whose joy is to have this dear boy. 

Come in her dean kitchen to play. 



Though dark is her face, of the African race^ 
She is a most kind hearted creature, 

For 'tis well understood, that all can be good, 
Though different in color and feature. 
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THE IRISH CHILD 



It was one pleasant summer morn, 

Soon after day began to dawn, 

Before the brilliant sun arose, 

Or children woke from sweet repose ; 

When near the shore, upon a green 

Were many people to be seen. 

Why do they thus assemble round ? 

Alas ! a little boy is drown'd. 

It was a little Irish boy, 

His parent's only pride and joy; 

And they had sought for him all night, 

Nor found him until morning light; 

When his poor mother was the one 

To find her little lifeless son. 
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She saw him in a watery bed. 
With no soft pillow for his head, 
And O, she scream'd with sorrow wild. 
When thus she found her darling child. 
When craz'd with grief the father ran^ 
All piti'd the poor frantic man; 
*Twas then the wife subdued her grief, 
And strove to give him some reUef. 
The father's arms his child enfold, 
Tho' it was wet, and stiff, and cold ; 
When on the grass his son he laid, 
The mother knelt beside and pray'd, 
But ah, her prayers were all in vain 
To call his spirit back again: 
Perhaps she pray'd for strength to be 
Resigned to His all-wise decree. 
Who took the treasure He had given, 
That they might look for it in heaven — 
And hope to meet his spirit there 
When they should quit this world of care. 
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THE IDIOT BOY 

Who mom and eve is sure to come, 
And drive the cows from pasture home, 
When milkM, he drives them down again. 
Through scorching heat, or wind, or rain; 
And ne'er neglects his sole employ, — 
Alas! 'tis a poor Idiot Boy. 

He seems more happy than a king, 
As tho' in want of no one thing; 
And as he passes thro' the streets, 
He smiles at every one he meets : 
No sorrow e'er disturbs the joy 
Of this poor harmless Idiot Boy. 



Unconscious of his humble lot, 
The wisest head he envies not ; 
And children who with sense are blest, 
Should never dare this boy molest, 
Or ever any way annoy 
This inoffensive Idiot Boy. 
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THE REQUEST 



"Dear Aunt," one evening Thomas said^ 
"Of all the stories you have read, 

I pray you tell me one; 
But not of people old or sick, 
Or naughty boys, but tell me quick 
Some dog, or cat, or monkey's trick. 

That made a deal of fun!" 




Now to this Aunt, full many a rhyme 
And story of the olden time, 

Had oft been said or sung; 
She paus'd a while, the fire she stirr'd. 
And then repeated word for word. 
This tale, which she in prose had heard. 

When she was very young. 
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THE SAILOR AND THE MONKEYS 



Once, in the hope of honest gain, 
From Afric's golden store, 

A brisk young sailor cross'd the main 
And landed on her shore. 



And leaving soon the sultry strand, 

Where his fair vessel lay, 
He traveird o'er the neighboring land. 

To trade in peaceful way. 



Full many a toy had he to sell, 

And caps of scarlet dye, 
All such things as he knew full well, 

Would please the native's eye. 
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But as he traveird through the woods, 

He long-'d to take a nap, 
And opening there his pack of goods. 

Took out a scarlet cap. 

And drew it on his head, thereby 

To shield him from the sun, 
Then soundly slept, nor thought an eye 

Had seen what he had done. 

But many a monkey dwelling there, 
Though hidden from his view, 

Had closely watched the whole affair, 
And long'd to do so too. 



And while he slept did each one seize 

A cap to deck his brows, 
Then climbing up the highest trees, 

Sat chattering on the boughs. 
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The sailor wak'd, his caps were gone, 
And loud and long he grieves, 

Till looking up with heart forlorn. 
He spied at once the thieves. 

With cap of red upon each head, 

Full fifty faces grim, 
Tiie sailor sees amid the trees. 

With eyes all fix'd on him. 

He brandish'd quick a mighty stick. 
But could not reach their bower. 

Nor yet could stone, for every one 
Was far beyond his power. 



Alas ! he thought, I've safely brought 

My caps far over seas. 
But could not guess it was to dress 

Such little rogues as these. 
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Then quickly down he threw his own, 

And loud in anger cri'd, 
Take this one too, you thievish crew, 

Since you have all beside. 

But quick as thought the caps were caught 
From every monkey's crown. 

And like himself, each little elf 
Threw his directly down. 



He then with ease did gather these, 

And in his pack did bind, 
Then through the woods convey'd his goods, 

And sold them to his mind. 
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THE INDIAN AND THE BASKET* 

Among Rhode Island's early sons. 
Was one \vhose orchards fair, 

By plenteous and well-flavour ed fruit, 
Rewarded all his care. 




For household use they stored the best, 

And all the rest conveyed 
To neighboring mill, were ground and press'd. 

And into cider made. 

The wandering Indian oft partook 

The generous farmer's cheer; 
He liked his food, but better still 

His cider fine and clear. 



*The danger of the drink habit was not realised in that day. 
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And as he quaff'd the pleasant draught, 

The kitchen fire before, 
He long*d for some to carry home, 

And asked for more and more. 

The farmer saw a basket new 

Beside the Indian bold. 
And smiling said, "I'll give to you 

"As much as that will hold." 

Both laugh'd, for how could liquid thing 

Within a basket stay ; 
But yet the jest unanswering, 

The Indian went his way. 



When next from rest the farmer sprung, 

So very cold the morn. 
The icicles like diamonds hung. 

On every spray and thorn. 
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The brook that babbPd by his door, 
Was deep, and clear, and strong, 

And yet unfettered by the frost, 
Leap'd merrily along. 

The self'Same Indian by this brook 
The astonish'd farmer sees ; 

He laid his basket in the stream, 
Then hung it up to freeze. 

And by this process oft renewed, 

The basket soon became 
A well glazed vessel, tight and good, 

Of most capacious frame. 



The door he entered speedily, 
And claim'd the promised boon. 

The farmer laughing heartily. 
Fulfilled his promise soon. 
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Up to the basket's brim he saw 

The sparkling cider rise, 
And to rejoice his absent squaw, 

He bore away the prize. 

Long lived the good man at the farm, 
The house is standing still, 

And still leaps merrily alon^, 
The much diminished rill. 



And his descendants still remain. 
And tell to those who ask it, 

The story they have often heard. 
About the Indian's basket. 
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SSiP 



The picture reminds us that when this book was written 
there were no steel pens to write with. Every teacher then 
must have a penknife and know how to make pens for his 
pupils out of gooscquills. There are many persons still living 
who learned how to write with a quill pen. In those days it was 
a familiar sound in the schoolroom, "Teacher, please to mend 
my pen." 
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THE STAGE 



The Stages go a rapid pace, 
To carry folks from place to place ; 
When people only ride for pleasure, 
They choose to go more at their leisure. 
Though when they go to see their friends, 
Care not how soon their journey ends. 
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Horses many miles can go. 
They are so very strong ; 

But sometimes they will weary grow, 
And slowly move along : 

Then drivers change them at a stable. 
For those that are more strong and able. 
On Sabbath-days the horse is seen 
Unshackled on the meadow green. 
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THE MILL 



I Love to see tlie pretty Mill. 

That stands so high up on the hill, 

And listen to the pleasing sonntl. 

When the wind blows the sails n round. 

The farmer's boy will early rise, 

Before the sun ascends the skies, 

And mounting on old Dobbin's back, 

He takes to mill the great corn sack ; 

As carelessly he jogs along. 

We often hear his merry song. 

Who would not be a farmer's boy, 

In such an honest safe employ ! 

His bag of corn the miller takes. 

And all into the hopper shakes, 

Which comes out meal both fine and sweet, 

To make good bread for all to eat. 
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IDLE GEORGE 



There was a little idle shirk, 
Who neither lov'd to read or work, 
And nothing would he do all day, 
But saunter through the streets and play, 



And sleep in stables on the hay. 
Till to the work-house he was sent. 
Where quite reluctantly he went; 
And many a one was glad the day 
That lazy George was sent away. 
For well they knew that he must mind 
His master, who was good and kind. 
But now his father hears with joy, 
That he*s a good industrious boy. 
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RBDWOOD I.IBRARY, NBWPORT. 
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JAMES FRANKLIN'S PRINTING PRESS. 



"The first newspaper published in Newport, R. I., was issued 
in 1732 by James Franklin. It was the size of the large letter 
paper used at that time." 
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A REMINISCENCE 

By M. C. W. 

Some wee little girls, 'twas a long time ago, 
Were very desirous of learning to sew, 
Or perhaps they thought they already knew 
As such very small dressmakers often do. 

That the dolls needed garments was real to them. 
There were seams to sew up and borders to hem. 
One trouble they had in their doll sewing play; 
The needles they used went so often astray. 



And those that were bent or too crooked to use. 
Were thought just as well for the children to lose, 
And that sort, we have heard, with care were 

laid by. 
That the little ones, always, might have a supply. 
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But the stock got exhausted, all the needles 

straight, 
And it would likely for more, be a long while to 

wait. 
A sorry time, to be sure, it must have been, 
To have their work stop, just for one little thing. 

Well, in this dilemma it still is told, 

For, as I have said, the story is old, 

Little Julia, more thoughtful than all the rest. 

It seems, went to her mother with this request: 

That the first time she drove to town for more 
Of other things, she would go to the store 
Where they sold crooked needles; dear innocent 

face! 
"The crooked needle store," she said, was the 

place. 

This artless appeal, as we all might expect. 
Touched a tender chord that had its effect 
For a crooked- needle she had not to wait. 
But went back to her play with one that was 
straight. 



